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THE RUINED SHRINE. 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG, 


Away, away! let no sound of mirth 
Pass o’er the ruined shrine! 
Let the vow ascend and the prayer be said 
Though its lights no longer shine! 
Alas! for the loved ones passed away, 
In the pride of their beauty fled ; 
By the sacred altar’s smothered blaze 
“We will mourn the early dead ! 


The early dead! there’s a thrilling chord 
That wakes at memory’s call— 

From the flowers that bloom o’er the broken shrine 
We will weave their coronal! 

And where the vesper bell awoke 
With its chimes the evening prayer, 

We will bring affection’s holiest gems, 


And place the offering there ! 

shrine of the dead! the past recall ! 
Let the floating incense rise! 

Bring forth from thy shroud the once-loved forms 
To prepare for the sacrifice! 

i know by the tear that dims thine eye, 
Maid of the peerless brow! 

That the flowers of jov that decked thy path 
Are fading with sorrow now 


And for thee, bold knight of the eagle plume 
Whose eve unblanch’d meets mine ; 

The vulture whets his ravenous beak 
For thy corse in Palestine. 

the strong in arm and firm in heart 

There marshalled in proud array ; 

The banner that floats o’er their towering crests 
Shall enshroud their lifeless clay ! 

But away, away! ye by-gone hosts, 
Ye mailed and martial train, 

Your helmet and buckler, lance and spear, 
Shall never gleam aguin! 

ind your lady loves, and the swelling choir, 
Whose anthems pealed on high; 

And the fretted aisle and the ponderous arch 
All, all, are things passed by! 

But thou, cherished form, in my heart enshrined 
Beloved in woe or bliss! 

Why come vou not with the buoyant stey 
And the smile of happiness ? 

I'he fireside hearth has a vac 
On the couch no form reposes ; 

While the added stone, ‘neath the yew-tree 
he mourntul tale discloses ! 


rhon ruined shrine! I deem thee stall 
Far holier in decay, 

han when before thee bent the knee 
Of the lovely, proud, and gay ; 

And to light thy censer’s vanished blaze 
My heart will fondly bring 

I'he incense of its buried joys, 
The hopes of its early spring! 
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e most beautiful provinces of Portugal stands 


lf an object’ ot 


th 
nvent, im its 


beauty from its exquisite 


architecture, and rendered dou 'V attractive from the almost 


unequalled loveliness of tts situation ct the imagination 


tevel amid groves of orange-trees, laden at once with fruit 


flower, and perfume—amid tracks of the dark olive and pine, 
relieved by the fragrant and lively foliage of the myrtle and 
geranium—alleys of lemons and citrons, bowers oi roses, and 
prings and rills of the coolest and freshest water, yielding 


hature’s own mirror to the ging tufts of violets and wild 
margin—let it do 


tablet the 


ales which blossom spontan 


all this, and yet it will scarce! own 


luxuriant landscape. On the southern side of the convent, 
beneath a hill, gay with its belt of timber and ite laughing 
but I « 

ture in thus designating it—the name of the “ Viila of Tears 


ad 


vineyard, stood the Quinta d’as Lagrimas ; 


Was given to it after that of which I am about to teil t 


taken place. 


1 
} 
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| In this convent dwelt the mysterious Father Eustacio. The 
monastic robe of white serge fell round his tall and graceful 
form in folds better suited to the regal purple: the crown of 
\|his head was shaven; but the raven curles clustered richly 
round a brow high and smooth as marble, and the dark fiery 
the scornful smile which discovered teeth like 
eastern pearls, yet told of a world he had vowed to renounce 


, 
,eye, ana 


for ever. He was a Spaniard—the brotherhood themselves 
knew no more; he had made rich offerings at the shrine of 
the patron saint of their order; he had broken the weapon 
which he wore at his arrival on the steps of the altar, and 
trampled his dark plume beneath his feet on the threshold ; 
he had withdrawn a ricn jewel from his neck, and laid it at 
the feet of the Madonna (Nossa Senora da Piedade ;) and he 
had finally taken the vows of the order, and become, to aj 
|| pearance, like the rest of 
‘| mechanism and habit 


the community, a mere creature of 


Sut no one followed Eustacio to his narrow cell—-no ear 


drank in the low sounds which escaped from his overcharged 


spirit in his solitude—no eye beheld the contempt with which 


he hurled from him the etfeminate habit of the brotherhood— 


ked on himin his paroxysms of emotion, when, wit! 


hands, fixed teeth, and starting eyeballs, he stood m 


none lo 
cle nehe 
the midst of his confined 
and ther 


nerve quivered, and every vein swelled almost to bursting 


apartment like a thing of ston: 


sprang, as it were, into life so suddenly, that every 


when his heart heaved as though he had not space even for 
his hand instinctive 

1 
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existence in his narrow prison, and 


sought to grasp a weapon which he wore no longer, and then 
” 


ll listlessly at his side—none heard the soul-fraught groa 


lowed t e buried in his 


1¢ senk down, with his fac 
the night 


gazing unconsciou 


sshapen altar, the rude crucifix, 
¢ the grinning skull, which were the furniture of his cel! 


It was the festival of their patron saint, and one of t 


brotherhood watched by his shrine all night: Eustacio wou 


permission from the prior to be that one; and the vesper was 


chanted, and the twilight mass said, and the monks utter 


their crisons at the shr 


He looked arour 


imly hghting up t 


which is never extinguishe 


ine, and departed, and Eustacio w 


himand smiled. There was a ta, 


the 


Lone 
! and 


saint ; the h 
lat the altar of the sacramen 
hed its faint light over a limited space, left the 


No sound was there, 


and rest of 


the vast edifice In darkness save the 


fall of hus de through the murky aisle 


had he 


own footsteps, as he str 
and returned to the shrine he 


2ced 


Twice traversed it, 


watched; a third tu ne j its solemn length, and a} 


sprang 


proached the altar; but now he started, and the blood 


hand over his eyes, question- 


with her; 


to his brow, while he passed his 


evidence they g iim. Kneeling there, 


n back, and dis sing and 


ile, WDHose hi 


her pure pallid beauty, 


antle of sable velvet fell around her in 
large and heavy folds; 


wels were in her hair and on t 


lasped with 


nall hand was clasy 


arms, and the very missa! in her s 


Her 


r devotions tha 


lips moved noiselessly, and + 


t she hod not heard 


anced—a thousand 


lark eves flashed fire— 
I} > pr yer was ended, the lady 


‘ 
and startec on discover! g the monk. Eustaci 


i her as her features were fully revealed by the ta; 
efore the shrine of the saint. She was beautifu 


which sorrow seemed to | 


Her form wa 


but it Was a proud, pai beauty 


hit had tau 


ful as the sv p of 
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wasting, thou; o destroy. 
and the river willow, > 


that lady read in the countenance whereon she 
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gazeu 


stood caluil 


forbade tear, for in an insta 


proudly before him. mained like a statue nvetts 


to the spot 
* Holy father!’ she 


t died away down the 


ote of the vesper organ 
“ Scarce saint enoug! first enough tor 
1 


: , or reveren 
the second, ladvy,”? mu 


monk, as though he brooked 


not the address from such lips ; and the dark eye flashed, and 


the rich biood mantled in the proud brow; “and yet other 


epithets become me not, even from beauty.’ 
in the look which was turnc 


‘here was questionin, lon 


the 


for this world Tat 


him as he spoke, but he replied not to it, save by casting still 


farther back the cow! which had partially shaded his face, 
But there need 
ed not words to tell the heart of the lady that it was possible 
even vet to forget the cowl and ind to look on him 


passion was there in the eye and 


and erecting his fine person yet more loftily 


rosary 
as a man, not as a monk 
on the lip—passion of the world’s birth, which the chill of the 
cloister had failed to displace 
heaving of the serge-clad chest, and the dilation of the en 


and there was pride in th 


veloped figure—even in the grasp of the finely-formed whit: 
folds of the 
Never had 


hand, which drew more gracefully together the 
Fora sufficed 


the lady looked on such a fave and form wit! 


coarse habit lithis one glance 


in those walls—- 


never on any with the feeling which now pressed upen her 
, 


heart. Slowly and silently she drew from her bosom a smal! 


rit to a conceal 
narrow door fell 


ind, she turned one lor 


golden key, and, adjusti: in orna 
mented pannel of the shrine, a } } 


raising a lamp from the gro 
is she with 


he 


he came no more that 


look on the monk, and retreated, closing the di 


drew. Long stood Eustacio gazing after her, as though 
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my soul sickened 
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y hate unul 
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itself 
if 


and in despair vowe nway toa 
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Hark 
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ister, that it sight mou 


think’ pet that I have 
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already 


rrotten n to me —anu 


he drew towards his agitated ho had risen 
hum—“hearken to me: I could 
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ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


rhea 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 
Founded on Scottish History 


sacrifice. I had vowed the dagger; I have hunted him to his || 
lair, and now I can strike it even to his heart’s centre!’ 

“ Adrian! Eustacio!” murmured the lady 

“ Kither name is dear from thy lips”? said the cowled noble, |, 
“though the one is sullied by calumny, and the other but a 
mockery. But hark, Inez, they have rung in the dawn; the 
drones are about to shake off their drowsiness, and live on 
another day in their apathy ; till to-morrow, then, farewell!” 
wed Inez, as he strained her to his heart, 
The officiating 















It was in the yet ivoric days of Scotland (comparing the | 
present with the past) that Kenneth Bell, one of the lairds ot 
the green holms of Kinvaid, having lost his lady by a sudden 
dispensation of Providence, remained for a long time wrapt 
The tide 


ni] 








up in the reveries of grief, and utterly inconsolable, 
of ailliction was at length stemmed by the nourice bringing 
before him his helpless infant daughter—the very miniature 
f ter departed mother, after whom she had been named. 


“ Farewell!’ ec} 
ind ere many moments she bad disappeared. 
monk had sleepily entered the chapel to feed the lamp at the 
altar of the sacramento, and Father Eustacio was prostrate 











The looks of the innocent babe recalled the father’s heart 





before the shrine of the saint 
Weeks passed, and still at intervals the noble monk and the 





to a sense of the duties which hfe yet required of him; and 
little Bessy grew up in health and beauty, the apple of her 
father’s eye. Nor was his fondness for her diminished, as 
year alter year more fully developed those lineainents which 





gentle Inez met when the world slept; but the spirit of the 
duke panted for vengeance on his enemy, and it came at last 






It was on a lovely midnight, when the landscape was flood 
ed with light, and the sparkling stars flashed out of the clear 
heavens like diamond studs scattered over a robe of purple, 
from the convent garden to the 





itlength ripened into a more matured likeness of her who 
1 part of the old man’s 





She became, as it were, 





Vas Cone, 


she attended him in his garden walks; rode out with 





that the monk wandered 
grounds of the adjoining quusta. 


gazing as he went on the white clusters of the clematis an 
lisclosed their 





Dehn ; 





For a while he passed on, 





him on her palfrey on sunny mornings ; and was as his sha 
She doated on him with more 





dow by the evening hearth 





> ric! lossoms » pomegranate, as they 
the richer blossoms of the pomeg ‘ ‘ sind tye. ot tenth. eoemed baad 


Inez; but ere long 





than a laughter’s fondness ; 





and thought of 





eauty to the moon 
beauty to the moo to earth by no tie save her existence 





; rt »membered | ' } 
came wilder visions, and he remembered his sister, who was | : 
It was thus that Bessy Bell grew up to woman's stature ; 






murdered in her loveliness, and on whose grave no eye had 
in her 





ind, in the her father’s hall, she was now 





quiet of 







rested. ‘Then came the memory of her husband, of the mur : 
' } ' bain thehe , }ehghteenth year, a picture of feminine loveliness, All around 
derer! and he looked up to the moon as she rode mm Het, an had heard of the beauty of the heiress of Kinvaid The cot 
» ( ’ shadow cast along the earth by the 
then down on the dark shadow cast along th tager who experienced her bounty drank to her health in his 





He felt that 


tlien—he felt that 





bounded the landscape 





wooded height which homely jug of nut-brown ale; and the squire, at Wassail, 
he stood there a dishonoured man and an : 

he was loved even in his evil fortune, and that his enemy har 
again crosst d his path He struck his hand forcibly on his 
breast, and it came in contact with the hiltof his dagger: the 
monk smiled—the world has seldom looked on a simile like 
that with which he drew it forth. He cast back his clinging 
robe, he fetched one long deep breath; there was fire at his 
and he hurried on, There had been 







j toasted her inthe golden wine-cup, 
The dreadful plague of 1666 now fell out, and rapidly 








spread its devastations over Scotland. Men stood aghast; 






the fountains of society were broken up; and day after day 






brought into rural seclusion some additional proofs of its fear 






ful ravages. Nought was heard around but the wailings of 






leprivation; and omens in the heavens and on the earth he 





heart and in his brain 
jeasting in that place of beauty, and the guests were yet), 


ralded miseries vet to come 





irgh (in wh ill-venti 





Having been carried from Edinti 





wyndes it had sade terrible havoc) across 





He approached the house ; an avenue of citron trees 
and darkened the 


space beneath them. He hastened to that spot of gloom; 


but it had other occupants. He heard of Inez; 
tremblingly and tearfully she spoke, and entreaty quivered on 
Other accents heard he also—the accents of his 


lated closes and 
the Frith of Forth, the 
into alarm, and families broke up, forsaking the towns and 


awake. 
threw up their rich perfume to the sky 





northern counties were now thrown 







the voice 






villages to disperse thernselves under the freer atmosphere of 
the country Among others, the laird of Kinvaid trembled 
for the safety of his beloved child, and the arrival of young 







her tongue 
For a moment he paused silently and sternly, an 








# Powtoulis Priory, afforded him an excellent oppor 





Bruce, 
tunity of having his daughter escorted to Lynedoch, the resi 


enemy ! 
then he sprang convulsively forward and stood before them 






There was ‘ sere he agonizing scream of a Woman ; . 
There was a faint scream, the agonizing s ) oma Saeed dé; tniain Gita Edie aeih alien, 


Then came louder and longer 






Under the protection of this gallant young squire, Bess, 
the day being de 


but the revellers heard it not 
sounds; names were shouted, and imprecations followed them 
Inez in her 





rode off on the following morning, and, 





there was a struggle, a wrestling for life; but , : 
lightful, the young pair, happy in themselves, forgot, in the 


The loud laughter of her father’s 






agony stirred not a limb. beauty of nature, the miseries that encompassed them 
guests came fitfully on the night breeze like the rejoieings of ' 

observant fiends. Light was around them—the pure light of 
the silver moon; but they stood ona spot of darkness! The 
struggle was brief, yet to Inez it seemed to have lasted years 
one of the combatants staggered and fell heavily against the 
trunk of a citron tree, and the white blossoms showered on 
him as he sank down bleeding and senseless ; 
deep tones of the monk upon her ear, as he ladghed out his 






Besides being a youth of handsome appearance and enga 








ging manners, young Bruce had seen a good deal of the world 






having for several years served asa member of the body guard 
He had returned from Paris only a few 





of the French king 
months before, and yet wore the cap and plume peculiar to 
The heart 


of poor Bessy Bell was as sensitive as it was innocent and 






the distiuguished corps to which he still belonged. 





then came the 





unsophisticated ; and, as her protector made his proud steed 






triumph, and struggled for a moment ere he fell prostrate be 
pa, a6 . I tret and curvet by her side, she thoucht to herself, as they 

side his enemy ' , 1 } 
, rode along, that he was like one of the knights concernin 





The moon bowed her silver brow to the coming dawn, and 
unknown to } ersett 


it had hitherto 





whom she had read in romance, and 
her t feeling to which 





the blossoms scattered fresh sweetness tothe morning breeze 
the revellers shook off the heaviness of sleep, and came forth 





er boson: 





there 





been a stranger 





nor the less 





to gladden their oppressed energies by the treshness of nature 
One among them entered the avenue of citrons—two lay 
dead before him, the affianced noble and the holy monk ; and : , 
> : 2b because her attendant was Bruce, the secret but acce pted 
a third was there—she looked up and pointed with stern eve : 

: 3 suitor for the hand of Mary Gray. Ah! had this 

and steady finger to the corse of the cowled combatant—it | | F 3 7. “ee 
’ ; been at once revealed to Bessy Bell, what a world of misery 
Her hair was dank with the night dew, . \ 
One glance sutliced— || 


Her reception at Lynedoch was most cordial ; 





80, perhaps, on the part of the young lady of that mansion 
' 






mystery 







was the lady Inez. 
and her lips livid and compressed. 
horror had been busy with her—she was a maniac ! 

Few heard the tale: the holy brotherhood bore away their 
dead ; the count consigned his fellow noble toa silent grave, 
and of his daughter no one knew more. The peasant, as he 
passes the forsaken pile, doffs his cap while he hastily mutters 
a Pater and an Ave, and hastens on his mules from the Quinta 
as Lagrimas. 


it would have saved her! 
From the plague had our travellers been flying; but th 






demon of desolation was here before them, and the smoke 
It becam 






was ceasing to ascend from many acottage-hearth 
necessary that the household of Lynedoch should be immedi 







Bruce and Lynedoch remained in the vici- 





itely clisperse d. 







reared for the young ladies on the pastoral banks of the Brau 





|| chie-burn, a tributary of the Almond 
It was there that Bessy Bell and Mary Gray lived fora whil 








Was ever a great discovery prosecuted, or an :mportant)) 
benefit conferred upon the human race by him who was in- jin rural seclusion, far from the bustle and parade of gay lif 





| from the linnet’s nest 
| - 
themselves, as Bruce read aloud some story of chivalry, ro- 


nity of the dwelling-house, and a bower of turf and moss was 


\they threaded ofttimes together the mazes of “ many a bosky 


bourne and bushy dell.” They chased the fantastic squirrel 
from bough to bough, and scared the thieving little weasel 
Under a great tree they would s:at 


mance, or superstition, or soothed the listless hours of the 
afternoon with the delightful tones of the shepherd’s pipe, 


|More happy were they than the story-telling group, each in 


turn a queen, who, in like manner, flying from the pestilence 
which afflicted Florence, shut themselves up in its delightful 
gardens, relating those tales of love which have continued to 
delight posterity in the glowing pages of Boccaccio. 

Under whatever circumstances it is placed, human nature 
will be human nature still. When the young and the beau. 
tiful meet together freely and unreservedly, the cold restraints 
of custom and formality must be thrown aside; friendshiy 
kindles into a warmer feeling, and love is generated. Could 
it be otherwise with our ramblers in their green solitude ? 

Between Mary Gray and young Bruce a mutual and under 
stood attachment had long subsisted ; indeed they only wait- 
ed hiscoming of age to be united in the bonds of wedlock 
vut the circumstance, for particular reasons, was cautiously 
‘oncealed within their own bosoms. Even to Bessy Bell, her 
dearest and most intimate companion, Mary had not revealed 
it To disguise his real feelings, Bruce was outwardly le 8s 
marked in his attention to his betrothed than to ber friend 
ind, in her susceptibility and innocent confidence, Bessy Bell 
too readily mistook his kind assiduities for marks of affection 
and proofs of love \ new spirit began to pervade her whole 
being, almost unknown to herself; she looked on the scen es 
and life changed in the hues it 
had previously borne tothe gaze of her imagination. In the 
and abstracted 


iround her with other eves; 


absence of Bruce she became me lancholy 
He seemed to herthe being who had been born to render her 
blessed ; and futurity appeared, without his presence, like the 
melancholy gloom of a November morning. 
The physiological doctrine of temperaments we leave to its 
ifficulties ; although we confess, that in Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray something spoke in the way of illustration. 

The countenance of Bessy was one of light and sunshine 
her hair flaxen, her complexion florid 
Every thing 


Her eyes were blue 
She might have sate for a picture of Aurora. 
about her spoke of “the innocent brightness of the new 
born day.’ Mary Gray was in many things the reverse o 
this, although perhaps equally beautiful. Her features were 
more regular; she was taller, even more elegant in figure 
and had in her almost colourless cheeks, lofty pale brow, an 
raven ringlets, a majesty which nature had denied to her un 
conscious rival. The one was all buovancy and smiles ; the 
other subdued passion, deep feeling, and quiet reflection. 


Bruce was person of the finest sense of honour; an 
finding that he had unconsciously and uninientionally made 
in Unpression on the bosom-friend of his betre thed, became 
instantly aware that it behoved him to take some step to dis 
pel the unfortunate illusion. Fortunately the time wes 
speedily approaching, which called him to return, for a sea 
son, to his military post in France ; but the idea of parting from 
Mary Gray had become doubly painful to his feelings, fron 
the consideration of the circumstances under which he wa 
The ravages of death were extending 


obliged to leave her 
and the general elements themselve 


instead of abatur vs 
become tainted with the unwholesomenes- 
the sky wor 
sun Wa 


ecmed to have 
There was an unrefreshing languor in the air; 
appearance, and over the face of the 


it were, a veil of blood. Imagination might 1 


i coppery 
frawn, as 
loubt magnify these things ; but victims were falling aroun 


ym every side; and no Aaron, as in the days of hoary ant 
uitvy, now stood between the living and the dead, to bid the 


With a noble resolution Bruce took his departure, and sot 
like a cloud, brooded over the bower by the Brauchie 


melancholy abstraction; but 


row 
urn. Mary sate in a quiet 
ever and anon the tears dropped down the cheeks of Bess 
Pell, as her “softer soul in woe dissolved aloud.” Love i 
|lynx-eved, and Mary saw too well what was passing in the 
mind of her friend; but with a kind consideration, she allow 
ed the lapse of a few days to moderate the turbulence of her 
feelings ere she ventured to impart the cruel truth. So un 

looked for, so unexpected was the disclosure, that for a whil 
» she harboured a spirit of unbelief; but conviction at once 


flashed over her, extinguishing every hope, when she was 


shown a beautiful necklace of precious stones, which Bruce 
had presented to his betrothed on the morning of his bidding 
As it were by ma 


|| verifying in some measure what ancient poetry hath feigned 


capable of standing, and thinking, and feeling alone ? 
Bruce was a daily visitant at the bower 


Nobility may existin name, the sovereign may confertitles, | of the golden age. 
the herald blazon out the descent, but solid glory and real) by the Brauchie-burn: he wandered with them through the || adieu to the bower of the Brauchie-burn. 
‘ ' ° ~ 2 
green solitudes; and, under a summer sun and a blue sky, | gic, a change came over the spirit of Bessy Bell. She dries 


mreatness are inseparably connected with virtue 
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her tears, hung on the neck of her friend, endeavoured to}, rude merriment at their expense. Let it not be supposed, | There is some truth in the assertion, for the play is ‘cariar 
console her in her separation from him who loved her, and}, however, that to unite the finest English poetry or prose with to the multitude.’ ‘The character of the young Dane is purely 
bore up with a heroism seemingly almost incompatible with}, music is an impossibility ; on the contrary, we can boast of | intellectual. His passions are subdued by habits of retlection 


the gentle softness of her nature. She clasped the chain 


instances where the sublimest language and the most scien- ||‘The strong feeling to which, in other parts, the actor is called 


round the neck of Mary, and, kneeling, implored nmnnl tific music have been delightfully blended; and, strange to jupon to give vent, are bere curbed by reason, interrupted by 


speedily to restore the giver to her arms. say, a German, who spoke English but little, has furnish 


Fatal had been that gift! it had been purchased by Bruce} ed us with one of the strongest cases in point—we allude to out by a fine and pensive spirit. 


from a certain Adonijah Baber, a well-known Jewish mer-| Handel. 
chant of Perth, who had amassed considerable riches by traf- 
fic. Taking advantage of the distracted state of the times, 
this man had allowed his thirst after lucre to overcome his bet-| adaptation of sense to sound cannot be met with. 


Examine his Oratorio, the Messiah, which is en 





For a com 


apt and beautiful moral observations, and chastened through 
Even his madness is either 


forced, or suddenly corrected, by the recurrence of his aceus 


tirely set to passages in scripture, either typical of. or directly tomed me lancholy ; and the warmest affections dwell un his 
presaging the Redeemer—a more correct or impassioned | bosom, and sotten down thedesperate imaginations, which the 


horrors of his situation have conjured up in his mind. From 


ter principles, and lead him into lawless dealings with the} bination of poetry and music, examine the same author's (the consummation ot his revenge he shrinks with the instine 


/ 


and 


wretches who went about abstracting valuables from infected| adaptation of Milton’s I! Penseroso, or of Gay's Acis 


. . lan 
or deserted mansions. As a punishment for his rapacity,) Galatea, and they will be found faultless in accent and ex- cultivated 


death was thus in a short time brought to his own household, | pression. 
and he himself perished. the power of grasping any subject, and able to rob the poet of 

Fatal had been that gift !—In a very little while Mary sick-}/half his glory. At the present time it is an affair of conse 
ened; and her symptoms were those of the fearful malady; quence to select peetry abounding with words capable of 
afflicting the nation. Bessy Bell was fully aware of the dan-|/ good musical pronunciation, in setting which the difficulty is 
ger; but, with an heroic self-devotion, she became the nurse} conside rably lessened—and in this particular Scott and Byron 
of her friend; and, when all others kept aloof, administered,| must yield to Bayley and Moore. 
though vainly, to her wants. 
was impressed with the conviction that she owed some repa-| men possess in perfection 
ration for the unintentional wound which she might have in-| 
flicted on the feelings of Mary, in having appeared to become] Knight, published in this paper a few weeks since, whose 
her rival in the affections of her betrothed. | pen appears to us to have a similar facility. Of Byron's 

As an almost necessary consequence, she was herself seized| productions Nathan has given the best adaptation ; of Scott's 
with the malady of death. 
hymns together—midnight listened to the ravings of delirium | Worcester ¢ athedral, late of Cambridge University, in Eng 
—the morning sun shone upon their death. | land, whose setting of “ Lady Heron’s song,” 

The tragedy was consummated ere yet Bruce had set sail) song,” “The last words of Marmion,” &c. have been attend 
for France; but the news did not reach him for a consider-| ed deservedly with success. The present air and chorus 
able time, the communication between the two countries be-| of Brignal Banks, from Rokeby, as sung in the opera taken 
ing interrupted. 
into the service of the German emperor, by whom he was} the same author. rR 
attached to a squadron sent to assist Sobieski of Poland against | 
the Turks. He never returned ; and was supposed to have} 
fallen in battle. 

The old Laird of Kinvaid awoke from the paroxysm of his| 


But Handels do not arise every day, gifted with 





In short, there ts a par 
Her noble and generous mind) ticular art in writing for musicians which these latter gentle 
Were we to cite another instance 
we should be inclined to fix upon the author of the Sicilian 


. | 
rhe evening heard them singing} we must decidedly award the prize to Dr. Clarke, now of 


“ Constance's 


His immediate impulse was to volunteer) from that poem, is likewise a pleasing and happy effusion by 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


gtief to a state of almost dotage, yet occasionally a glimpse ; 
- {| Master Burke has created such a sensation in this city 


of the past would shoot across his mind; for, in wandering | : 
vacantly about his dwelling, he would sometimes exclaim, in| and so manifest an anxiety to witness a repetition of his 
the spirit so beautifully expressed in the Arabian manuscript, 
“Where is my child?” and echo answered, ‘‘ Where ?” 

The burial vaults of both the Kinvaid and Lynedoch fami- | 
lies, who were related, were in the church of Methven; but, 
according to a wish said to have been expressed by the two 


| seats for his next engagement. When, therefore, they who 


them, nor diminution of public esteem 


tive hesitation and reluctance natural to a young and highly 


. 





lisposition, tull of generosity and contemplation 
the tum tot 1, cursed spite 
’ ° ' ° 
Tipat « itw it tit regi 
The excellencies, therefore, of C. Kean’s Haralet, in consis 
tence with those cones puions, are of a quality which the at 
likely to admare 


than those unaccustomed to study that great poet Chey are 


tentive readers of Shakspeare will be more 


silent, quiet displays of thought ; they consist of grace in at- 


utude, appropriateness of gesture, and im) ss of read 


Phe sternness and physical power requisite in Othello, 
Richard, &« 


—bewildered—wretched—in love—vet 


ing 


would be here out of place, Hamlet is a youth 


called upon by a su 
pernatural power to sacrifice affection for revenge : his hope 


have been blasted —his affections disappomted—he is watch 


ed by enemies—the father, who had elicited all the love and 
reverence of his once ardent soul, has been murdered, and 
the mother who gave him being, is the guilty instrument of 


his ruin. The elasticity of youth—the springs of hope and 


of passion, are all broken—and he would fly to the grave a: 
if the 


Everlasting had not fixed t 


1 retuge 


All this seemed continually present to the mind of the act 


rhe tinest passages were chastely and pensively delivered, a 


if they came from a dark and weary mind, to which the 
j world no longer atlorded any interest or pleasure. His solilo 
quies were conceived and executed admirably well. The 


charming performances, that the public are already taking |the savage energy of Shylock 


Notwithstanding j amination 


i 
whole part was animated with a fine meaning, which address 
ed itself to the reason and the heart, and discovered the art 
of the actor, who keeps out from the philosophical Hayolet 
the butter 


refined but 


eagerness and 


more 


brutality of Sir Giles, and the heentious am 


follow him upon the same boards do not immediately attract | bition of Richard 
full houses, it is not to be ascribed to any want of talent in! 


lam convinced that Mr. Kean needs only an impartial ex 
I 


to ensure him the most brilliant success. His 


young friends, “who were lovely in their lives, and in death 
were not divided,” they were buried near a beautiful bank of 


the Almond 
their hapless fate 


and, during the last century and a half, many thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims have visited the spot, which the late pro- 


prietor of Lynedoch has enclosed with pious care. 
Of the original ballad only a few lines remain 
full of nature and simple pathos 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 
They were twa bonny lasses 

They biggit a bower on yon burn bra 
And theekit it owre wi’ rashes 

They wouldna lie in Methven kirk, 
Beside their gentle kin 

But they would he on Lednock bras 
Tobeek them in the sun 


thev are 


Several of the poets of Scotland have sung 
Lednoch bank has become classic in story ; 





THE FINE ARTS. 


BRIGNAL BANKS. 


Ir must be apparent to every reader, that good poetry set | 


‘9 pleasing melody, forms the perfection of vocal music. The 
juestion, therefore, why the lyrical pieces of Lord Byron and 
Suir Walter Scott have not been set to music with more success, 
has often been asked; whereas the poetry of Moore and of 
Thomas Haynes Bayley stands embellished and enriched by the 
seauty of the melodies which have been adapted to it. We think 
Neither Byron 
wr Scott understood the science of music, although passion- 


‘he question capable of an easy solution. 


itely fond of it, consequently they did not feel the necessity 


t protecting the Composer, who might undertake their works, | are told he has reached a yet lottier grade in the profess ¥ 


‘rom those difficulties peculiar to the English language, and 
which a musical poet would undoubtedly avoid, as Moore 
and Bayley have done, who are both good amateur musicians. 
Che number of consonants, the prevalence of s final, the fre 

quent recurrence of th—obstacles which of themselves inter-| 
lere with the success of even the most skilful composer—must 
he obvious to every one who speaks our language; but to 
foreigners they form a source of great annoyance, and we} 
are sorry to add, too often prove an occasion of vulgar and! 


| 


| 


| these circumstances, and the continually unfavourable state | beauties are unobtrusive, but stand the test of strict criticism 
of the weather, the average receipts on the nights of C. Kean {He will not so often stir up the souls of the audience, by giv 
and Miss Clara Fisher have been very fair. Kean has appeared ling passages with all the force and energy of great physica! 
jin Hamlet, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, Richard, Romeo, &c. || power; but the philosopher finds a deep meaning in his read 
and is making his way with a steady progress into the public || ing; the painter and sculptor will notice that his attitudes ar 


favour, His playing ts full of fine points and beautiful read | Spirited and yacturesque; and the intelligent spectator, who 

ings, and his attitudes frequently the best we have ever seen. | knows nothing of the science of painting or poetry, feels hi 
| If he has not always acted before an overflowing audience, he # attention gently drawn towards him, and his mind gradually 
has at least delighted those who attended his representations, | wrought up to a high pitch of interest. By the by, did not our 
j.and elicited from them frequent and warm marks of appro- 


| bation. 


j respected friend, Mr. Foote, die off in the last scene rather 


No disinterested person of taste can refuse to ac- | more comfortably than people generally perform that un 


| knowledge him not only asa performer of the very first pro tpl asant operation? Sudden repentance would scarcely have 
Not 
he did not even rol! 


i;mise, but as one who now sustains with admurable shill and 


effect the most difficult characters. 
} 


carned him through with such delightful nonchalance 
a single kick—not a shake of the head 
Miss Fisher has been aptly termed the 


enduring” favourite of our stage 


‘universal and jup the whites of his eyes-—but 


Her apppearance ts always | his legs, and 


very composedly crossing 
reclining gently, and with much dignity, back 


| greeted with interest; and we have known sturdy obstinate jin his chair, he cast one look towards the quiet dramatis 














jleritics, who, in vindicating the claims of some favourite | persona around him, as much as to say, “Good morning 
| actress to exclusive superiority, deem it important to depre- ladies and gentlemen,” and off he went N 
ciate the merit of all others (and such critics, by the by, are no 
| rarities) we have known them go frowningly to witness her LITERARY NOTICES. ° 
spirit-stirring exbibitions, which fairly betrayed them into 
applause before they knew what they were about. Her lighter 1 tie ghical present, & lia. — Hurope—Two duodecima 
|'efforts have lately been even better than usual have just issued from the press of Mr Burgess, containing a deserip 
It is stated that Mr. Forrest will shortly appear in a new thon of ome great and ancrent c« rents they ere well calculated 
. ~ t t ve t mto a knowle« f that important 
tragedy, written expressly for him by R. P. Smith, entitled ahora, 
> ep sae : geogray When the volume © completed, the work wi 
“Caius Marius.” The genius of this admirable tragedian , ot enamel Oot 
| requires no comment at this time, and whoever has seen him! ~The Londen Corcanet —A quaint title for a neat littl volume 
needs no critic to point out beauties of the highest order, We ntvining selections from distinguished writers, such as Bacor 
Viiton, Howe Addison, Pope, Jobneon, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, J 
ius, B Moor Scott, W r W " m Irving, Halleck 
which has already led him to such distinction : It aveniont and burtable form, end will te 
{| We conclude the theatricals in this number with the foilow- | rabk tional gift at the present ae » hh may be} 
| ing communication, from the pen of a gentleman well known ! y, 129 Broadway 
to the literary public. 7 i ured ¢ vi Is Mr. Schower, of thie city 
- 2S just bl nant with this tithe It does not lay claim te 
BAMLET—M&. C. KEAN < pet nw beautiful works of t kind which have hereto 
Kean's Hamlet on Monday evening was sustained most fore pp ! hotwitistanding & very pretty volume 
. aa . Sir Walter Scott has two new novels in the press—the first, taken 
skilfully. This ge PF s rapidl @ the circle a r Wa LU 
' lis gentleman is rapidly extending the circle of fram the history of the Lover's Eepive, entitled “ Robert of Paster 


. - an > » . lw? > i] 
his admirers. It was one of Macready’s remarks, that no series of “ Tales of a Grandfather,” taken from the 


man who played Hamlet well, could receive much applause. | husk ! 
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| you, and where the mails come only once a-week? Your 
| body, indeed, may wander listlessly along, prying into the 
| sec rets of winding brooks, or rustling above the fallen leaves 
lin the silent passages of the woods, but your thoughts fly 
back and hover around the distant scene, to the incidents of 
which you are tremblingly alive, yet over which distance has 
drawn a pall, dark and impenetrable, to your piercing wishes, 
| Your imagination shapes out all sorts of fantastic accidents, 
|(for remarkable events seem always to occur in your absence) 
jtill wearied with vain conjectures of the present, the tired 
} ljuind reposes on the past, and lives over again all its vanished 
The simple superscrip- 


For the Mirror 


THE LANDING OF THE WRECKED. 


Tue morning broke—the towering clit? 
Loom'd dimly through the hazy air; 
To heaven their hearts sand hands the y lift, 
In silent, solemn, thankful prayer! 
And joyfully the warm tear starts 
From weary eyes, with watching pain’d, 
For hope and rapture fill those hearts, 
Where grief and anguish long have reign’d. 





Long had they gazed upon a sea 
Th it, shoreless, seem’d to touch the sky ; 
Till hope deferr’d and misery 
Had drain’d the fount of sorrow dry ; 
For since their gallant ship was lost, 
Many, ah! many a weary day, 
And many a night, had they been toss’d 
Like lonely sea-birds on the spray! 


pleasures. Then comes the letter. 


sssuciauions. You cannot yet call them delicious, for some- 
times floats across you the fear of some vague evil, darkening 
ns, as the shadow of a cloud passes 
With what eager anxiety 


your sunny anticipatio 





over the bosom of a grassy hill 
you break the seal! and, as the thirsty traveller on a desert, 
when at last he reaches the spring, gushing and bubbling up 


in its beautiful and tempting coulness, kneels down and 


Many a bright and cloudless noon 
Had mock’d their anguish and despair, 
And oft the melancholy noon 
Had, in her watchings, found them there— 
There—on the ocean—void of rest, 
Where hope no solace could diffuse, 
While o’er each cold and aching breast 
Distill’d the nightly chilling dews! 


quenches the thirst he has sutlered so long, so you drink in 
and allay the fever of your soul. 
a letter at a distance from 


sentence alter sentence, 
I never behold a friend receive 
his home, especially if be have a tamaly, without experienc- 


‘ge ‘Hecte ] at ay conte ‘ , 
There was*the child—the maiden fair— ing a kind of reflected anxicty that it may contain nothing 


The father, too, of manly form; 

The mother shone more sweetly there, 
Like a pale sun-beaw in the storm! 

Her heart was sad—but still she smiled— 
Gazed wistful on the sea and sk y— 

Then fondly clasped her wond'ring child 
As if she'd found assistance nigh. 


| to alarm his aflections or wound tus feelings. No lovely wite 
sick—no favourite child gone tor ever trom his once happy 
household—no lightning-bolt tallen trom any quarter upon 
the verdant spot where aii lis cl» rished hopes and feelings 
have their home. Tread his countenance almost as anxiously 
as he peruses the page, and when his eyes gradually emit 
brighter sparkles, a glow asot remembered pleasure sutiuses 


a little stricken band 
hus cheeks, and that kind of smile lurks about his lips which 


And now : 
Of rescued fugitives they come, 
And pause upon that beachy strand, 
Houseless and friendless, far trom home ! 
All they possessed of worldly wealth, 
The winds and waves have swept away 
With hunger faint, unpaired in health, 
They watch the slowly opening day. 


marks miward satisfaction, unshared by those around him, | 
know the hovering hawk has not pounced upon his sheltered 

| nest, and a mountain of heavy fears roll away trom my mind 
There is something sacred about a letter. Every scrap whic! 


I receive is packed regularly away as atreasure to which each 
and 1 have conse quently 
a triend by 


succeeding year will add a value; 
lock and key, little 
whom the trithng ollspring of his pen has been forgotten. In 


And wherefore are they joyous now ? 
Why sparkles every eye with hope, 
And why does pleasure light each brow 

As they ascend the grassy slope ? 
No joyful cry—no shout was heard, 
Of welcome, on that lonely strand— 
No greeting smile—no tender word, 
No ardent pressure of the hand! 


under mementos of many 


early youth I was charmed with this plan, and have imper- 
ceptbly accumulated a mass of heterogeneous materials, some 
of which are closely interwoven with the pleasantest scenes 


of my life. If 1} should long enough avoid the unceremonious 


‘ . heerin - s | MEN z 
The sunny hills, the blooming vales attack of the grimtyrant which hurls so many various weapons, 


The distant village-spire and dome, 
The shady wood, the fragrant gales— 
All—all awake fond thoughts of Aome ! 
For, far away, there are bright eyes— 
(And kindred hearts, that daily burn) 
Watching the winds, the storms, the skies, 
All anxious for that ship's return! 


jjand lays so many diflerent snares for the poor shrinking 
mortal who is sure to be his victim at last, Lean picture my- 
self, in the loneliness of idle age, with a few silver hairs cloth- 
ing a brow perhaps doubly seamed with the ravages of time 
rracters, and events of 


and sorrow, amid the scenes, ch 


and strange generation, peering si! 


a new 
ently through my spectacles 


with many a sad reverie and pensive smile upon these little 


That glorious ship—and where is she ? 
The mountain wave she rides no more 

A giant martyr to the sea— 
Her lofty beauties strew the shore 

Yet they—the loved—in distant land, 
Who darkly watch for her in vain seat 


The voices of that shipwrecked band \\ , 
Shall hed their sinking hearts again ! memory ; and who, but for these relies of our brief adven 


‘invaluable relics of Why even now I cannot 
turn over their worn and faded pages without raking up the 
‘embers of forgotten forcing from their lonely 


and neglected graves many a merry school-mate,once dearly 


by gone years 
passions, and 
and more dim in the mists of 


yet now growing more 








- ———— = tures, (for even so 6 lfish and changeable a thing is that 
ORIG INAL ESSAYS. ||) mystery of nature the human heart) might have scarcely 


_| ever recurred to my thought. 


or when I am ata di 
rs. Let us 


Sometimes during a rainy idle day, 


OLD LETTERS. Weox ener eee 


e, 1 untie a bundle of these pape 


That they have seemed to be t 1 er, though absent; shook hands "a n é af ' : : 
as over avast; and embraced, as it were, trom the ends of opposed ||" of what this ts composed. What have we here? A 
winds. — Winter's Take decent-looking superseription—hand unknown sir—I 
proce ( ! > "Wi Se i Cc » of —”’ bs 
Wuen the tired boy at his school-desk, and under the || shall proceed to examine the witnesses in the case « bah, 
= - 1, . irr: : . —_ 
watchful eye of his master, is awkwardly toiling to acquire the || 2USIMess—but signed, E.B. He died ten minutes after in 
enasletie £ _ ‘ s th Small. ne 
mystery of pot-hooks and trammels, how little he dreams of | “" "t ectic fit. The next, What's this? Small, neat, 


the exhaustless source which he is opening for the interest || male hand, Why I do not recollect of any—ah! an invita- 


and happiness of future years. Nature has imprisoned the |;"09. By the graces, that ever I should forget Laura B., al 

soul of man in a narrow tenement, and denied him the power though when I danced with her that evening 

of omnipresence, and even those facilities of motion by ch h|| tration of the poor ghost haunted Hamlet 

some of the inferior creation pass safely and swiltly between H ; \ me Do me ——s ~ a 

distant places; but how ingeniously he has broadened his |} All pri ont of tucks, ab fo mons recor: _ past 

field of operation and enjoyment? 1am more than a thou-! = oo eng a > psig all clone d Seartge 

sand weary miles from my friend, yet I sit down in the lonely Within the book and volume of —o ain 

silence of my chamber, and chat to him in a kind of illusion, |! Unmixed with baser matter.” 

which, to my imagination, recalls his image, his peculiar ways, || By the mass, what a lovely creature she was—with a face one 

and the tones of his voice, with almost the vividness of reality ; att deemc he could never forget—a voice like the sound of silver 

and here upon my table lies the sheet which has just reached |]in the ears of a miser—a hand which Jupiter might hav: 

me, freighted with his secret thoughts. aie down from heaven for the sake of holding, and the 
Have you ever, dear reader, been banished by fate from the || prettiest footin the world. Beautiful Laura. 


yl now remember 


|quoting the dec 


| tion im its familiar characters swarms with the most lively 


' 


I was gradually | dour and thoughtlessness of boy hood and inexperience 


| wealth, to beauty, to parental wishes ; 
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el 


while indulging in a most formidable gape over the paper, I 
caught her name under the head of “ married,” in company 
with some more fortunate youth, of whose existence until 
that moment I had been entirely ignorant. Never a word 
did I say to any human being, but despatched ten buckwheat 
cakes, with a corresponding accompaniment of tine sausages, 
and washing down the whole with one or two extra cups of 
coflee, | applied myself to the business of the day with a 
confirmed belief in that veracious and consolatory maxim, 
“all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The next is a modest epistle, expressing great confidence 
in my abilities and inclination, (two materials, by the way, 
very much at war in my destiny) and winding up with a 
modest request of five dolla's as a loan. ‘The writer married 
a lady a short time after worth a hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, and passes me in the street, the rascal, without a nod. 

The is the only remnant 
of a triendship which once promised ne much gratification. 
It is connected with a history which, alas, tor lite, although 


next, although of recent date, 


pertectly true, is so common as to be devoid of interest, except 
It bore 
who had intended to enterthe Columbian 

He received his education in this city, 
where | became intimately acquainted with him, His tempera- 
like that of Spanish America, was warm, 
sanguine, and unpetuous. Keenly susceptible to the charms 
beauty, every palr of expressive eyes lighted in 
He loved 
poetry and music, in which he displayed both taste and genius 


in the bosoms of those acquainted with the parties. 
the signature of C.T., 
army under Bolivar. 
from 


ment, inest 





of temale 


him the flame ot a lively but transient attachment. 


Every accomplishment which could render him a dangerous 
companion for young and kindred spirits of the other sex 
was added to a person of marked elegance and grace; nor 
was he deficient in those qualities which command the respect 
His fault was a too 
passionate admiration of every thing beautiful—a too open 
contempt for every thing mean or 
He was too 


of men, and promise success in life. 
and decisive hatred and 
contracted, or which interrupted his designs. 
generous, too confident, too untrammelled in his opinions. 
He was one of those kind of persons whom every one praises 
ind loves, vet of whom, when in adversity, especially adver- 
up their 
1 always knew he would turn out so. 
very lovely in her 


sity arising from their own errors, people shrug 


shoulders and say—“ 
He became attached to a young girl, 
The preliminary 

Young folks 
# such disposition are not long in discovering each other's 
minds, and Charles embarked for South America, with the 
intention of settling his affairs there, seeing his parents, ob 
taining their sanction to his union, and establishing himsel! 
in business I saw him step into the little boat, to be 
conveyed on board the ship which lay off in the bay. The 
sailors, as they hoisted the sails, came softened t 
The vessel stirred like some stupendous 


person, and full of romance and affection. 
aflairs were soon arranged between themselves. 


here 


song of the 
us over the water. 
creature, slowly unfurling its giant wings for a long and 
He spoke no word as he grasped me by the 
but turned away his face— 


perilous flight. 
hand, 


And even then, his eve being big with tears, 

Turning his tace he put his hand behind } 

And, with aflection wondrous sensible, 

He wrung Bassanio's hand, and so they parted.” 
Several months elapsed and no tidings. Then came 
reports of his having been seen at a ball, dancing with a 
girl, of great wealth and dazzling beauty—of his 
gratification ot his parents 


vague 


“i anish 
serenades—his poetry to her—the g 


at an alliance so splendid—his attachme nt—courtship—and, 
at length, from what every one termed an authentic source 


though I could find no one to trace the 
we heard he was married 
in the whole story, something so akin to the frailties of human 
particularly as displayed in such that 
gained it ur Even I wrote him a letter, in 


I wished him happiness, without upbraiding him with 


report to its omgin 
There was something so probable 
nature a character, 
iiversal credit 
whi 
the cruel treachery which was lavished upon him from the lips 
W hat confirmed my credit in the accounts 
received Of him was his silence towards me and her. Not & 
He has yielded, I thought, to ambition, t 


of all around me. 


hne had reached us. 
he has been enervated 
by all the pleasures of which he was most fond; he has strug 
gled feebly without a single adviser, against a current toc 
powerful for him to resist; he will spend his life in South 
America or Europe, and is ashamed or afraid to think ot 
the friends of his youth, or the consequences of an attach 
ment cherished without the knowledge of his family, in the ar 


Mans 


home where were concentrated all your hopes, attachments, sinking into the most delicious passion for her, and like Bene- jan older head has turned giddy without half the temptation 
and associations—away off in some secluded, solit ary, tedious, i jdict, was ready to pick tokens of requited love out of her! I mourned over the weakness of human nature, but my letter 


country village—where ho one cares for you, nothing interests every look and action, when one morning, before breakfast, 


" was full of kindness and friendship. 


The unfortunate objec? 
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of his former attachment was not so philosophical in her | copies of the chefs @eurres of the great masters, by Russian | tendant a fo tman standing uy 


feelings. Ah! how much more coolly we can reason and | artists, and they certainly show much cleverness on the part 
moralize about the distresses of others than our own! She | of the copyists. The French acknowledge that the Hermi- 
died. I may not say of a broken heart, for sickness was upon |tage may weli compare with their own boasted Louvre; and 
her; but, in the delirium which preceded her dissolution, her | 29 intelligent Italian artist assured me he had visited one 
secret disaypointment and shame crossed her dreams, and her ! room alone every good day for successive weeks with renewed 
lips muriiured wildly the weary and dark thoughts which | satisfaction, and that the most numerous and best specimens 
had long been cherished in her bosom. That beautiful head— | of the Spanish school that he had found out of Spain, were 


the rich hair parted upon that lovely forehead, and falling || here exhibited. The library contains one hundred and fit 


in bright ringlets over her neck—those crinison lips, whose; teen thousand volumes; and the number of engravings, | 


smile was like a stream of sunshine from her soul, are all cameos, gems, and casts of gems, with other curiosities, seem- 
laid low, dark and silent in the dust, and here is the first letter | ed innumerable 
from Charles. He has been sick, and nearly to death; but | ten feet long, and overspread with the frescos of the Vatican, 
he says his disease at length yields to the careful treatment ||on the same scale as the ortginals at Rome; and in another 
f his physician, and he is on the eve of embarking for this | room are the portraits by Dawe, an eminent English artist, 
country, to iulfil the engagement with her whom he has | of the unperial family, and the general officers of the memo 
never ceased to love. Wellington 
her and myself, and wonders at our silence, but adds—the | being by ttle a Russian field marshal, occupies, with bis 
country is so unsettled that there is no security for the safe | Moscovite uniform and prominent Roman nose, a conspicu- 
transportation ot letters, and does not suffer himselt todoubt tor | ous place among these proud warriors. From one of the third 


The Raphael Gallery is two hundred and 


lie says he has written frequently to | rable campaigns of Moscow, Leipsic, and Paris 


a moment her fidelity. He grows gradually warm with anti- | storn $ you issue into a spacious hanging garden, with flowers 
cipations of the meeting. and draws a picture of happiness |and plants, gravelled walks, and singing-birds, his Was 
which, when I reflect on his sensitiveness, his proneness ithe work of Catherine the second, and rises in imitation of 
to feel all these terrible bereavements, and even to exaggerate || those that flourtshed some thousand years ago in mighty Ba 
F. ||} bylon, Here it was, in an adjoiming hall, that she gave her 


|splendid winter parties 


them, makes me tremble, 
The garden was then lighted a 





t 
jand thrown open to the astonished visitant, who, notwith 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. , 
> i ae <a j standing a range of twenty to thirty deyrees of frost® without 








nan a ee ty could here make his promenade in a moderate sunmer heat, 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 


Toagen! 


i] and auong shrubbery and tlowers, shaded by the orange and 
of this cits } 
eman of this city jj citron 


the scene must have been really enchantng. | 





As we have at last tairly arrived at the residence of the im- | 


NUMBER NINE ! 


St. Petersburg, 1830. |} perial family, you may naturally expect an introduction to 
Havine returned to the Nevesky convent for our fourth || present august inmates, and this I flatter myselt 1 shall 


departure, I shall set you down on the Court-quay. This | be able to give you trom having often seen them, and Ina va 


you will perceive from your map, is (excepting the inter- || "ety of situations, The present emperor, Nicholas, is the 


| 
ruption of the intervening Admiralty, enclosing the river's j third son of Paul, and ascended the throne upon the death ot 
brink,) but a continuation, with greater splendour, of the | 
English Line I have described to you. It changes its name wg renounced the crown. 
in honour of the residence of the court, and of the number of || of age, nearly six feet in height, finely formed, and possesses 
His hair is of a light brown 


| Alexander in place of Constantine, who, by his own voluntar 
He is now about thirty-five years 


palaces that front the beautiful Neva, and form the magnifi- || Commanding and marta: air 
ent street that stretches three half miles or more from our || is eyes blue and penetrating, with manly regular features, 
starting point up the left bank. At the head of this noble ‘that without flattery may be called handsome. His predomi. ; 
line, and separated from the Admiralty by a wide street, or || Nant expression is stern severity, which I cannot but think 

rather open space, stands the Winter Palace—the town resi-||19 &@ great measure assumed, especially when in view of the 
dence of his imperial majesty. This may be termed a poser jarmy, as no one can be more amiable among bis friends, or 
for its dimensions are no less than four hundred and fifty by || When surrounded by his charming family. His mind is highly 
three hundred and fifty feet, and, as you will see, it is nearly ||cultivated, leaning to the military and more exact sciences; 
quadrangular. The first stage is of Ionic and the second of jand, in addition to his own, he speaks the English, French 
Corinthian columns. 
when the emperor is intown, the imperial flag is seen waving | Dally visited most of the European kingdoms, and takes care 


| . 
Numerous statues stud the roof; and, |}@nd German languages with great fluency. He has perso 


rom a tall standard, in long and graceful folds, above the crown- || '® inform himself accurately of the aflairs of the world by a 
ng turrets. The palace may be said to have two fagades, the jSubseription to the leading foreign journals and periodicals, 
broad Neva and Court-quay fronting one, and an open square, which are carefully marked and perused for his benefit. Nor 
with the sweeping semi-circle of the Etat-major, the other : j has he failed to acquire what is of more immediate conse- 
- pues Se ‘ ‘ 

with so much open space around, it shows to great advantage ; | duence to him, a complete and thorough knowledge of the 
and, notwithstanding its heavy architecture, presents a grand | resources of his own empire ; the full developement of which, 
aud magnificent aspect. But you must not suppose that the Em- || 48 fast as circumstances will admit, is the constant aim of 
yeror Nicholas requires any such dimensions as I have stated |his policy. The naval seems a favourite department with 
is palace to possess to turn round in; no, no, he is not so large || bim; and you wiil recollect his having lately purchased a 
1 man as all that; though he rules sixty millions of subjects, sloop of war and a superb American merchantman, which he 
and his dominions stretch across one hemisphere and largely pronounced the most beautiful ships he had ever seen, for 
ntrude on another, he is quite contented with a suite of rooms models, and in addition, sent intelligent officers across the 

n the second story of the south-west corner of this huge pile, |! Atlantic, to inspect our ships, and familiarize themselves with | 


rom the windows of which he has a delightful view of aclear | OUT System. The easy amiability of Alexander in his latter 
eXpanse of water, and the splendid rows that form the town; i years left much to the caprice and negligence of favourites ; 


aving the rest of the building for his beautiful private chapel, | but, since his accession to the throne, Nicholas has applied 
with its glistening spire, the affairs of state, the quarters of |j himself, with increased exertions, te a more strict and better 
, . 4 - . > , . 2 - 

sficers, and soldiers, and servants, a large carriage depot, and jorg snization of the empire, and seems to wish that the law 
jand not the arbitrary will of the sovereign, should alone rule 
He is a munificent patron of literature, science, and the arts 
wndred persons are constantly lodged here; and it is an|j™0Fe especially those of the useful kind, and is doing much 
jfor the spread of education among his subjects, by the esta 


tables for a numerous stud. It is a small city within itsell, 


ind I presume to say, that not less than twelve to fifteen 


every day sight to see whole companies of guards issue from, 
1@ basement story at the tap of the drum, and pass muster blishment of schools on the Lancasterian plan; indeed, from 
y The hall in which the court mas. ||" means that I have of judging, I should think his mea- 
i|sures as liberal as his subjects can at present bear, and 
ji have no doubt but his reign will prove highly beneficial 
|\to the empire. Meanwhile he has a difficult task to legislate 
and jewels are guarded. The Hermitage is a separate palace, | for a licentious nobility on the one hand, and a slavish 
uf considerable length, connected to the winter residence by a eaags pensamtey on the other. His dress is always 
igallery that arches the intervening street. The riches and || nulitary, and usually that of a plain general-officer, with the 
‘Treasures of art that are here contained are immense, and |) West decorations possible—a chapeau-de-bras, with a short 
‘thin quarto would be hardly sufficient to enumerate them || black feather, small sword, and high military boots and spurs 

The paintings alone amount to more than four thousand, |e frequently rides out, sometimes on horseback, but more | 


i 
unong which are many of the rare originals of the Italian generally in an open barouche with four horses, his only at- 
Flemish, and Spanish schools, with numerous full-length ! 


n the large inner court 
{Werades are given is of great length, but that of St. George 
‘Urpasses it in magnificence. Jt is in this hall that foreign am- 
‘assadors are received, and the imperial crown, the sceptre, 





* Reaumer’s thermometer 


» behind; and as he rapidly 
passes the streets, the people take off their hats, the emperor 
returning the salutation by lifting his hand to his forehead 
in the military style. 

The empress is an elegant woman, rather above the middle 
height, of pleasing regular features, and great amiability of 


| 


eXpression, She is the direct patroness of the benevolent in 


stituuions of the empire, and personally superintends several 
that are established within the city and its precinets. She i 
the daughter of Frederic of Prussia, and must be something 
younger than the emperor. Possessing the attributes of her 
angelic mother, much kindness and goodness of he art, she is 
deservedly beloved and esteemed by all who know he r. The 
imperial couple were early married, as much from mutual at 
fection as policy, and are sai to enjoy the greatest conjuga) 
felicity, setting the best example, as husband and wife, to thei: 
numerous sulyjects. Thev have three children: the eldest, 


ind heir to the throne, the Grand Duke Alexander, must be 


ibout twelve vears of age He wacharming boy, of good 
parts, possesses a fine open counte nee, &@ most generous 
disposition, and is consequently a great tavourite, especially 
imong the soldiers. He is rigidly governed, and corrected ot 


his faults, having no more indulgence than other childrer 


He i 


afready chief of a revtment, and it is really pleasing to se 


ind is receiving a thorough and systematic education 





how gallantly he hea Is bis corps it 1 pe rtorms his evolations 


You will also frequently find him abroad in the streets, and 





as he passes along he salutes, with the greatest kindness and 
suavity of wanner, the people, who crowd around fora gaze 
at their future sovereign 
' M 
THE PAST, 


OY THYVRZA 


Txov land, once ours, which never mor 
By aught but memory shall be trod, 
Whose pilgrim teet still linger o'er 


Thy wild and haunted sod— 


Oh! let my spirit now recall 
Thy scenes which rise in freshness vet 
Live o’er thy vanished hours, and al! © 
Ihe present gloom forget! 
Yes, once again in thought I'll tread 
Thy world, of dreamy phantoms full 
Gaze on thy sky, with light o’erspread 
And fragrant flow'rets cull— 


‘The flowers that on my desert path 
Shall bloom no more—the sunny sky 

O'er which the gath’ring tempest hath 
So long frowned heavily 


Oh! let thy mellowed radiance fall, 

Like light trom painted windows shed 
Upon my darken'd soul, with all 

The lustre long since fled! 


They come—they rise in beauty yet 
The forms that made thee fawy lan 

At every step hath memory met 
Some spint bright and bland— 


The lips, whose gentle words were fraught 
To me with music sweet and low, 

And checks, that from my presence caught 
A brighter, ncher glow— 


And eyes, whose glances soft and bright 
No more on me their beams shall pour 
And smiles, once mine, whose sunny light 

Shall fallon me no more—- 


And, fraught with triendship’s fervency 
Sweet voices, rich and deep and ciear 
Whose well-remembered nu lody 


I never more shall hear— 


All, all are there !—the gloom, the blight, 
Coldness and change, which time hath wrough 
Have vanished now from memory’s sight, 
From memory’s truant thought 


A spell hath riveted my sight 
Upon the past—hope vainly turne 
Co where the future’s meteor light 
In distant brightness burns. 


Oh! who can tell, when time shall raise 
The veil which gives the future grace, 
If smiles or frowns shal! meet his gaz 
On her discovered face ? 
There’s nought in dim futunity 
To recompense me for the past ; 
Can she bring joys as dear to me 
As those that fled so fast ? 


Ah, no! though hope may dawn at las’, 
And though the future promise fair, 
Sull must I cling unto the past, 
My heart—my heart is there ! 
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land must fear it? Why dread to lay down this frail body in |and pots goto the dogs ; spiders are on the fly, a safe is not 
” - llits resting-place, and this weary aching head on the pillow of|| safe, the deuce is played with the tray, straw-beds are down, 
SONG. ‘its repose? Why tremble at this—that in the long sleep of |It is the spring with cherry-trees, but the fall with cherry 

If thou shouldst deem thy vow the tomb, the body shall suffer disease no more, and pain no |tables, for they lose their leares, and candlesticks their 

A fable traced in air, © more, and hear no more the cries of want nor the groans of | branches. The whole family of the brushes—hearth, hair, 

I will not stoop my brow, distress—and far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence | hat, clothes, flesh, tooth, nail, crumb, and blacking, are brush- 

Nor cease to braid my hair: and cttange shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall jing off. Books, like ships, are outward bound ; Scott’s novels 

J will not mourn thy guile beat and the storms shail sigh unheard around its lowly bed ? | become low works, Old Mortality is in the dust, and Kenil- 

m. bee ag by day; Say, ye aged and infirm, is it the greatest of evils to die? Say, j worth is worthless inthe kennel. Presidential pamphiets are 

And laugh my care away. ye children of care and toil! say, ye afflicted and tempted! |paring the way for new candidates, medical tracts become 

When eve is in the west, \treatises on the stone, naval tacticians descend to witness the 

And wandering bird and bee 








is itthe greatest of evils to die? 
Oh! no. Come the last hour, in God’s own time—and a'||novelty of American flags having been put down, and the 


; | 7 
good life and a glorious hope shall make it welcome. Come jadvocates of liberality in thought, word, and deed, is gain 


Come weary home to rest, 

And none are far but thee,— tthe hour of release—and affliction shall make it welcome. ||ing ground. Then wooden ware is every where. Pails are 
There shall “ — a — Come the hour of re-union with the loved and lost on earth | without the pale of preservation, and the tale of a tub, at 
Pe ee yar, Senge oan” |—and the passionate yearnings of affections, and the strong ||which the washerwoman wrings her hands, in broken a 

Pll sing my care away. aspirations of faith, shall bear us to their blessed land. Come || cents tells n 

— death, to this body—this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dy- i of tree tees field, 
NATURAL DREAD OF DEATH. jing body—and to the soul, come freedom, light, and joy un- || That wind up the travel's history” 
“He that liveth,” saith || of a New-York comic annual celebration. Comic Annus 





ceasing—come the immortal life! 


BY CHANNING, 





all were wrong, in a!) the conqueror over the devil, “he that liveth and believeth in| 7 
i SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 
close every scene of human life, where it hath reigned for eas ; | The following extract from an article in the Edinburgh 
THE FIRST OF MAY IN NEWYORK. || Literary Journal is worthy the perusal of all, but more espe- 


It seems to us strange, it seems as if 
world where, from the very constitution of things, death must | 


jine shall nerer die.” 


ages over all generations, where the very air we breathe and |) 
the dust we tread upon was once animated life—it seems to) A COMIC ANNUAL. cially of the young. It is from the pen of a lady. 
us most strange and wrong, that this mostcommon, necessary|| The chroniclers of England have handed down the doings “} have met with very few unmarried ladies who have not 


expedient, and certain of all events, should bring such horror) of the good old times—the by-gone merriments of their May- | appeared to me to feel, after the age of thirty, that their exis 


and desolation with it; that it should bring such tremendous || day But the antics of antiquity were grave matters, when (tence was thoroughly comfortless and wretched. Many have 
agitation, as if it were some awful and unprecedented phe-|) compared to the joyances of the iirst day of May in New-|/] heard express it openly, and that such is the fact can very 

casily be discovered by an accurate observer of the human 
catastrophe, a convulsion; as if nature, instead of holding on||dwelling to another takes place llcountenance, It is also certain, that three out of five of the 
|| On that day the maiden queen of an ancient May-day | young English ladies of the present day must remain unmar 


its steady course, were falling into irretrievable ruins. | 

And that which is strange is our strangeness to this event. | pageant never danced round the May-pole more feateously ried ; because no man can ezist on less than two thousand : 
Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an approach to death. ||than a modern matron waltzes round a broom-handle. She | vear, when married ; and how few young men there are with 
Call the weariness and failure of the limbs and senses, call |then becomes a queen of the chess-board, and the rule of pre ||two thousand a year, compared with the number of young la 
decay, dying. It is so; it is a gradual loosening of the cords) cedent hath conceded to her the privilege of moring into any ||dies! Five, six, eight, sometimes, in one family, generally al! 
of life, and a breaking up of its reservoirs and resources.| square or place she pleaseth, assuming for her the usual pre- |tolerably pretty, and most of them pleasing and accomplished 
So shall they all, one and another, give way. “I feel” —will]| rogative of the sex, whether conceded or usurped, to dictate ; || women—many possessing talents of no ordinary stamp—yet 
the thoughtful man say—“ I feel the pang of suffering, as it|/and wo to the wedded knight who presumes to check mate! || perhaps in our salons these lovely and accomplished beings are 
were, piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the fine and || On that day the perrigue Penates, the presiding deities | completely neglected by the other sex, ‘because,’ (I must repeat 
invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the gushing|/over the goods and chattels of the Manhattoes, bustle about || the sentiment I have heard from thousands of young men oi 
current of life within me to be wearing away tts own chan-| like bees driven out of their hives by smoke, swarming, upon | fashion,) ‘I never talk to girls—I dare not pay any attention 
nels. I feel the sharpness of every keen emotion, and of the eve of their migration, to the melody of the poker and!'to unmarried women, because I am not a marrying man 
every acute and fur penctrating thought, as if it were short- ||frying-pan that sound ‘the gathering.” Day-light scarcely || Mr. flirted with so and so, and was accused of behaving 
ening the moments of the soul’s connexion and conflict w ith | looks upon the city, when mistress and maid are seen listen- | jl|—] don’t like to excite false hope—I shall never marry, un 
the body.” So it is, and so it shall be, till at last, “the silver) ing laughingly to the stories of the carmen, who, like aj/less I can find a wife with at least two or three thousand a 
‘ord is loosened, and the golden bow! is broken, and the|/bridge-builder, is preparing to drire his piles; and then they | year, because I am much richer, unmarried, with the fortune 
pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is broken at//think of the Roman prophetess, and pay devotion to the 1 have.’ 
the cistern, and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and||carmen-tales, from the first to the fourth story. } “Itisof no use to quarrel with the state of society as it 
the spirit returns unto God who gave it.” That day is the jolly anniversary of general locomotion | is at present constituted, for we cannot alter it; but I think 

No; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the fellow ||the laughing birthday of domestic mutability; the yearly | it might be beneficial to give a few hints on the education of 
It is not anj/ holiday of the household gods ; the carnival of dusty-carpets, || women, which might, perhaps, be useful in procuring them 


nomenon; that it should be more than death—a shock, a|| York, when the comic annual custom of removing from one 





of all that is earthly; the friend of man alone. 


anomaly; it is not a monster in the creation. It is the law, prtich are, like drugs, j\in a state of single blessedness, as it is very falsely called, a 
and the lot of nature. i" “When taken, to be well shaken | greater share of happiness, or a less load of misery than thes 
shalt ee an eng pce if It is the very festival of furniture, when the lowest deputy of at present appear to possess after the awful age of thirty. 
Thou shalt lie down \the lowest follower of Dayand Martin is liable to be promoted |,“ A girl at thirty is called an old maid ; she goes to a ba! 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings ito the charge of some high post-bedstead, and under his|jand generally sits neglected all the evening, or dances with 


The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 


Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, gentleman who has been often asked to dine at her 


|'management, in the middle of the domestic drama, down || some 





Is 





All in one mighty sepuichre.--The hills . a ie - as a nad ors ’ ane rvemarke . 
Rock-ribb’dand ancient as the sun,—the vale |\goes the curtain. Each chamber becomes a club-room, in| father’s house, and who perhaps remarks, Miss 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; jj Which every member takes the chair. On the said first of! rather passe, a good old girl, and I must do my duty here 
The venerable woods—rivers that move | ~ ° . . 5 4 
In majenty, ond the complaining brooka, }|May, as onthe fourth of March, the ¢ab/es are frequently (and now I shall dance with the beautiful Miss My 
That make the meadows green; and pour’d round ail, |!turned, secretaries are removed from the home department, | heart always bleeds for the mortifications I see endured by 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste,— i} * : | . : pas . 

jand cabinets lose their places. these poor girlscontinually. ‘There are certainly some sing! 


Are but the solemn decorations all H 
Of the great tomb of man.”* |} ‘Then window-panes and counter-panes are afflicted with | women whose talents have made them as much considered 


But of what is itthe tomb? Does the spint die? Do the|/a wet season. It isa day of ups and downs, of pulling, pack- as they ought to be, but then I have generally observed that 
blest aflections of the soul go down into the dark and silent | ing, and pinning up; of taking, tearing, and tying down, |they have had fortunes, or have had advantages above others 
grave? Oh! no. “The narrow house, and pall, and breath- | Chimney-flues and chamber-floors receive their sweeps. ‘Then || to bring them into notice, and to give to the natural ambition 
less darkness,’ and funeral train—these belong not to the lexecutions are expected in every house, for the paper in|/of the human species some scope of action. 
soul. They proclaim only the body's dissolution. They but!| the upper rooms, the pictures in the parlour, the bells in|| “I will suppose a case in which there are four girls—a 
celebrate the vanishing away of the shadow of existence.||the basement story, are all waiting to be Aung, and the cart || moderate proportion in one family—and two sons; and I will 
Man does not die, though the forms of popular speech thus! is at the door. suppose their father possessed of fifteen hundred a year. The 
announce his exit. He does not dic. We bury, not our}! But before the maiden mansion with its bridal wall dressed jestate, of course, goes to the eldest son; the second must be 
friend, but only the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, || in white, to which the white-wash brush has given a carfe-|,a clergyman if his relations have any preferment, or he mu- 
our friend lived. That cold, impassive clay, is not the friend, || panche, receives company, the overloaded cart-noir is acci- | be of some profession: of course he never marries without 4 
the parent, the child, the companion, the cherished being. } ntally overset in the street! Momus goes into half-mourn- large tortune—unless, at the age of forty-five, he has made 
No, it is not; blessed be God that we can say—Zt is not! It ing, lots of little ragged rogues celebrate in merry sadness the | one for himself. ‘The eldest son having been to Eton and 
is the material world only that earthclaims. It is “ dust” only | scene of comic annuai mischief, and the injured spirit of one |Cambridge, has learnt that fitteen hundred a year is nething 
that “descends to dust.” The grave! let us break its awful! of the Lares seems to shriek out, as a stream of molasees and, in all probability, determines not to be taken in—not te 
spell, its dread dominion. It is the place where man lays) gurgles from a broken bottle, “Ubi lapsus !” which, freely | marry any lovely girl without, at least, forty or fifty thousand 
down his weakness, his infirmity, his diseases, and sorrows, |j translated, is rendered, “ your boy laps us.” ; jpounds. I now come to my four young ladies. I will sup 
that he may rise up toa newand glonous life. It is the place|| Then Aogs have their essoine, the cart-horse is thrown | pose one very pretty, one tolerably pretty, and the other two 
where man ceases—in all that is frail and decaying —ceases |) upon the curb, and clothes-horses are broken upon the wheel. | rather plain. ‘They have been educated in all probability as 
to be man, that he may be, in glory and blessedness, an angel || Old jugs, like old jokes, are cracked at their owners’ expense, |the greater proportion of English girls are: first of all, they 
of light! | sofas lose their castors, and castors forsake their cruets, fum- | have a strong orthodox belief in the christian religion—ge 
lblers throw summersets, plates are dished; bellows, like jevery Sunday to church—and are, as I conceive ail, or nearly 


Why, then, should we fear death, save as the wicked fear, || 
— | 4 . e 
bankrupts, can raise the wind no more, dog-irons go to pot, all, the class of moderately rich English gentry to be, perfectly 





* From Thanatopsis, by Wiuliam Cullen Bryant 
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honourable, upright, and well principted. 
own happiness that 1 would propose any change in the edu 
cation of a class for whom I entertain so high a respect. 
“To return to the four young ladies. ‘They have all been 
brought up with the idea that they will become wives and 


mothers, and are taught to cherish those natural affections 


which, if by some reimote chance one out of the four ever} local authorities. 


They 
are allowed to read modern novels, at least all such as are 
Now I maintain 


does marry, make them so amiable and lovely as such 
considered to have a moral tendency. 
that there is scarcely one of these works which does not im- 
young woman with the idea that happiness can 


The 


amiable and pertect, surrounded with admirers, all contend- 


press any 
alone be found m love and marriage. heroine Is very 
ing for the honour of the slightest notice, but where is the 
novel which represents four pretty unnoticed girls) who are 
destined to pass their young years without, perhaps, so much 
as one admirer amongst them? Year after year passes—their 
bloom and beauty fade—and my four lovely and accom; lish- 
seen all their ve thtul castles 
They dave little 


Lary 


ed warin-hearted beings, having 
fall one by one, become listless and unhappy 
another lives for 


in life to interest them; one dies; 


and calf's-foot-jelly, and is enveloped in 


vears on arrow-root 
flannel even in July; athird is under the care of Dr. S.; and 
perhaps the fourth, whe is made of tougher materia!s, and 
born with less feeling than the others, or, perhaps, from hav- 
ing something to occupy her nand in preparing the arrow- 
root for one sister, and ordering the hard dumplings preserib- 
ed by Dr. S. for the other—outlives her sorrows and disap 
pointments; and if she takes an interest in her brother's 
children, or a share in their education, or in something which 
gives vent to those affections which are implanted by nature 
in the breast of women, she becomes happy 

“ This, then, appears to me to be the secret too much neg 
ected in female education. Teach them by all means that 
one great source of happiness consists in the indulgence of 
virtuous affection; but do not teach them that there is no 
affection eapable of producing this happiness, except such as 
may be felt for a lover or husband. If the heart be properly 
regulated, it may take a warm and sufficiently engrossing 
interest in many objects less intimately connected with it 
Marriage is a sad lottery, and at the best, is a state full of cares 
ind anxieties. Freedom and independence ought not to be 
lightly parted with, or set down as possessions of little value 
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xy The view of the Bay and Harbour of New-York, 
taken from the Battery, which was intended to have accom- 
panied this impression, is still in the hands of the artis? ; and, 
as we wish it to excel every other engraving published in 
this journal, we are unwilling to present it to the public until 
finished to his entire satisfaction. Our subscribers will be 
the gainers by this arrangement, and we therefore trust it 
will meet their approbation. The plate will appear in the 
heh 


‘wenty-eighth number | 


Our country.—From every part of our extended and still 
extending confederacy, we have reiterated accounts of a sur- 
prising enlargement of numbers, wealth, and improvements 
A rivalry of a most commendable and honourable character 
appears to have sprung up among the states, and each seems 
to be contending, with unabated zeal and earnestness, for the 
It is doubtful, 
period of time there has been a nation 


great prize of distinction and glory if at any 


its population and 


age considered, that combined such strong ral and physical 


powers, with so ample a theatre on which to display its un 
Untrammelled by the 


shecked energies discouraging and 


debasing influence of tyranny: stcralt 


or pri 
rights and privileges wel! detined and u 


with political 





lerstood ; enjoying 
a degree of liberty unknown to any other people in the world ; 
the exclusive occupants of a territory Unsurpassed in fertility 


and be auty, and of almost boundless extent—with suc ha rar 





inion of a Ivantages, it cannot be considered marvelk us that 
we should move on in our appointed sphere with an lnpulse 
which enables us to outstrip every competitor, and leave all 
seless example and precedent behind us for the imitation of 
others, 

Familiar as we are wiil the details of projects of vast 
magnitude and utility, and the celerity with which many of 
them are accomplished, we had a very inadequate knowledge, 
r even conception, of their number and extent, until they 
were recently made known to us through the executive com- 
munications from the federal and state governments. Upon 
~ comprehensive a scale are many of these plans formed. those! 





it is only for their 


jducts, tunnels, bridges, &c. all requiring the vigorous exercise 
of the highest powers of the mind, and the command of 
funds to the amount of many milhons, that we have been 
astounded at the numerous tacts which are spread before the 





ce mmunity tor their intormation, ether by the general or 
lo give a mere sketch of these numerous 
| Works would require matter svfficient to fill a volume 

| With such rapidity eau a traveller now proceed irom one 


| pont of the republic to another, by the agency of steam and 


} 


coumodious land vehicies, that io his movement he may be 


| 


| almost said to linitate « urd of pussage snd when the pub 


lic exigency calls for it, mtelligence ts Uransmatted through 
every Ccuannel of the country with a velocity that would seem 
to vie with the winds 


But wondertal as all this may appear, it is not more so 
than the Ta pid growth and extension of our cities, towns, vu 
lages, and new and prosperous settlements, The most tidts 
putable evidences of great and growing riches, are the mult 
plied tiprovements and embellishments every where visible 
The 


added to the 


discovery of large quantities of the precious metals, 


mnterru; ted contributions trom other countries ; 


ithe opening of valuable nunes of various descriptions, which 
are made subservient to the ost usetul purposes; the count 
less benelits aecruing to the nation from an unrestrammed in 
tercourse between the states, and from the flourmtung condi 


tion of agricalture, commerce, and the arts, which advance 


in their successiul and | right career with mutual madications 


of harmony and joyv—are indubitable proots of stre: gtl 


vigour, capscity, and skill; and what ts of infinite i portance 


both to our character and our happiness, and what may be 
contemplated too with much complacency, if not with pride, 


are the number and thriving condition of our colleges, schools 
and other seminaries of learning ; 


tion of the light of truth and the 


the consequent dissemina 
vivantages of refinement 


a knowledge ot the 


sciences, with something like a corresponding reward to men 


accompanied with a general diffusion of 


of genius and liberal acquirements 
The progress which, as a nation, we have made in the fi 
fillment of our allotment, bas every where awakened a s 


pirit 


of eager investigation and inquiry Having the chief com 
mand of one of the divisions of the earth, and having reach 
ed that point on the score of numbers which gives us a high 
rank in the general estimate of mankind, embracing as a 
| natural consequence, all the adequate means to effect any 
purpose however stupendous or bold; being happily placed 
it an immense distance from the jarring and conflicting ele 
ments of Europe, and holding out the strongest allurements 
to people of distant countries to seek a residence amongst us ; 
assiduously cultivating the arts of peace, with an almost er 


| tire exemption from taxation ; reposing in undisturbed tran 
quillity, and cherishing with zeal and warmth our free institu 
tlons—under circumstances so propitious, we have as much 
leause for gratulation, as we have for thankfulness to a benig 
i'nant Providence. Nor is it strange that the subjects of other 
governifents, feeling all the privations and cruel exactions 
emanating from long established authority, confirmed oppres 
sion, and the insolence of pride, should cast a wishful eye 
towards our favoured land, and be dispesed to make many 
sacrifices in order to reach our peaceful shores. These things 
present the highest imaginable evidence that freedom of 
thought and action, and protection from wrong and outrage, 
ire considerations outweighing all others; and they furnish 
a practical ilustration of Franklin's noble maxini—"“ where 


liberty dielis, there is my country 
Christmas.—Again does the sound of hilarity break in upon 


the monotonous tones of lile—again does the interchange of 
countenance, and draw bands of 
re the hospitable hearth 
How delightful ts the indulgence in such festive reciproca 


How hearth 


social feeling animate each 
brethren to join in the gay circle bef 
tions of delight! : and destructive to the hap 
pier unpulses of homan action the frigid policy which would 
put an end to their enjoyment ! No—let every man, woman, 
and child improve so hallowed an occasion for innocent recrea 
tion, and after rendering up fervent thanks to the Author of 
all good, for the return of another gladsome season, participate 
innocently, but freely and cheerfully, in the general merry- 
making 
Elegant extract.—-In the article from the Christian Ex 

aminer, are blended the compositions of two of the first writers 
which our country has yet produced. The one, as a didactic 
author, may justly take his rank with the highest names which 
adorn English literature, and the author of “ Thanatopsis” 
may ensure his fame as coeval with the language in which 
his chaste and lofty moral aspirations have been poured forth 





1 
| iT * 
especiaily which relate to canals, rail roads, highways, aque- | Dady Sentinel —Every day's oxperience convinces us 


} more and more that the bigotry of infidelity is equally intoler 
The 
hewspaper, of which the tith precede 8 this article, is devo 


ant with that of the most stUperstiftious sectarbinism 


ted to the advancement of the claims of the so called working 


nen, and ws conducted with considerable talent, and great 


tp parent moderatiun Yet there are sulje 


son which tts 


real exclusive spirit willever and anon break forthin the most 


strange and unaccountable terns 


A pubie document can 


not reter in the remotest degree to the existence of the Deity 


or to those religious associations which ar ore or less den 


Uhed with the earliest papresstonus of every well-eduecsted man 
in the community tits editors are sure to rail against the 
dangers of the unionot ehur state. Lafayette, because he 


Has approved ofa popular n isactuahy accused of nna 
beciity and dotard subnu nt epucdiee and error The 
editor of the Mirror took an active a 1 lively part in the 
late celebration of the redemy Lot F ance—but one of his 
correspondents has questioned the « itv ot the revolu 
tionary relormation’—so says the Sentiu tel, horsaath, ene 
must be brought to tusk for allowing the very idea to be 
" ished, and are re infty served up ina communication as 
rsaniple of inconsistency! ‘Things have come to a strange 
iss indeed, when a journalist is te exclude all matter from 
his columns that does not comeide in every respect, not merely 
with his own indtvatual opine talso with the washe 
falllius newhbours! The very charge is puerile mit it 
is also untenable, and we shot not have notreed ut, had at 
not been couched in decorous la ae —su sis notalways 
usedin moderneditoriml coutroversy. 1 Sentine! isuustaken 
is to our opintons—and, we are miclined to think, 1 hkewise i 


nost likely te ads 
Tales 


less atheism, even more than they have everbeen onthe most 


is to the course ince the interests of its pro 


tessed cause ts may be wasted on irreligion and heart 


destructive lanaticis 





Public dinners once more Our late remarks on this sub 
ject have been qusunderstood im some quarters, We disclaim 
ill particular allusions, and feel both surprise and regret that 
inv one uld have deemed Chen directed against the enter 


tainment given to our respectable and deservedly esteemed 


his 


be admitted when we state the sipnple fact, that one of the arti 


tellow-citizen, the collector of this port will surely 


cles was written a month before that circumstance took place 


The observations were solely of a general nature, and were 
intended to apply to the publication of the toasts and specches 
should be 


usually given on these occasions. We sorry t 


use the influence of our press, whatever it may be, for any 
other purpose than the public good, which was our only ob 
ject. From a number of communications touching this mat 
select the following 


ter we and insert it without comment 


To the Editor of the New. York Mirre 
Sin—l agree with you tn the remarks in the last Mirror on 
the subject of public dinners 


hes, on ordinary occasions 


The publication of toasts and 


spect is a custom “ more honoured 


in the breach than the observance,” and should be “ reformed 


altogether.” But your censure is not properly directed. It 


is seldom the fault of the guests, and the full tide of hilarity i 


often checked in persons who, hke myself, are troubled with 


i 
the unfashionable vice of modesty, by the apprehension that 
the outbreakings of the evening may stare them in the face 
the next morning at the breakfast table, amongst the horrid 


murders and last dying speeches, with which the vitiated 


taste of the reading public is gratilied by those who cater for 


their amusement 
A good dinner is nota bad thing, and those even who rail 


igainst it are not often known to carry the Op porRlueN bo 


far as to refuse an invitation to one But it dees not follow 


by any means, that all the clever sayings, eloquent speeches 


ind patriotic discussions of the dinner table should be trans 


lated from the sanctum of convivial fellowship into the co 


lumns of a newspaper, Nay, if it be true, that “when the 


wine is in, the wit is out,” the custom is fraught with danger 
to the wisest of us 
The evil you complain of arises from the de 
editors that the minds of their readers, 
“Studtows of : e 


And pleased with novelty, may 
and as they are generally talented and agreeable gentlemen 


you are pretty sure to find some of them at these solemn 





merry makings An account of a dinner, with a tolerably 
long string of volunteer toasts, and the outstretching of an 


vecasional word in Roman capitals, serves marvellously well 


wear and tear of brains, inci 
dental to the production of an original article of the same 
length 


to fill a column, and save the 


Mastar SLENDER 




















BRIGNAL BANKS. 


AS SUNG IN THE OPERA OF ROKEBY——WORDS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT—MUSIC BY DR. CLARKE. 


Andente quasi Allegretto. 






Brig-nal banks are wild and fair, And Gre - ta woods are green, And you may ga - 
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“© Brig - nal banks are fresh and fair, And Gre-ta w oods are green ; 
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Ed-mund there, Than reign our Eng-lish queen 
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{ THIRD VERSE 
maiden, thou wouldst wend witat } Tread you vir bugle horn, Wit! burnis brand ‘ Mai 1 : ‘ | ‘ ead 
To leave both tow’r and town | And by your © palfre ¥ good So gallantly v uc yume A ne we bas ‘ at rt die : 
Thou tirst must guess what lite lead we lL read you for a ranger sworn I ead you for a bo 1 dragoon The dw ‘ las ern lights t 
That dwell by dale and down ; \ To keep the king's greenwe That lists the tuck of druz Were he i ate than | 
And if thou eanst that riddle read } A ranger, lady, winds his hor | I list no more the tuck of di 4 r with my < 1 des 
As read full well you may, And ‘tis at peep of light; ! No more the trumpet hear . Benes 1 g nwood ch 
Then to the greenwood shalt th peed | Ilis blast is heard at merry mor But when the beetle sounds | i VW hat or we were, we forget 
As blithe as queen of May.’ | And mine at dead of night | My comrades take the spear Nor k what we are we 
Yet sung she, “ Brignal banks are tar | Vet sung she, “ Brignal banks are tur } = 1 O. though Brignal banks be tair Yet Krign . ks are f es and fe 
And Greta woods are green ; And Greta woods are gay } d Greta woods be gay ; And Greta woods are green 
ld rather range with Edmund there, 1 would I were with Edmand there ve t mickle must the maiden dare, A d ' gather garlands there 
Than reign our English queen.” To reign his queen of May.” ' Would reign my queen of May “ grace a summer queen 
Phe gods are des cribed by Homer as pledging each ott 


anita ; RR Yl Tee wth Adams, Mas 
Vaviettes. GEOGRAPHICA \ ool-boy in North Adams, Ma sa_|| 


| 
| 
lying geography, was asked by his|! 


|chusetts, who was sft 1 
Tue acacta.—It is said that the Emperor Charles the fitth | teacher whether in going from the Baltic sea to Portug ral, he} 
would pass through any straits. ‘“ Why, yes, sir,” said the 


had four of these beautiful trees transported from America to 
fraig At as 1 could 


Europe, in 1670, and planted one in Madrid, one in Vienna, |rapid student, “1 should go as 
one in Ghent, and one in Brussels. All died except the last Frienpsurr.—When I see leaves drop from their trees in 
which, it is said, is now a fine tree, fifty feet high, and ten) the beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the friendshiy 
feet three inches in girth. of the world. While the sap of maintenance lasts, my friends 
Beavuty.—Cardinal Mazarin was an extremely handsome | swarm in abundance, but, in the winter of my need, the 
man, and had a very fine face; this he was so anxious to Jeave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friend 
preserve, that, not many days before he died, he gave audience | 9¢ his need; but he is more truly happy that! ath no needof; 
his friends. 


to the foreign ministers with his face painted. 
New MEpIctNE.—It is stated, in a letter from Rome, that 


CoMPLIMENT TO THE LADIES.—Quin being asked by a lady 
why it was reported that there were more women in the 
workd than men, he replied, “It is in conformity with the 
atrangements of nature, madam; we always see more of | willow 


heaven than earth!” Peruvian bark 
AN EXPEDIENT.—Ilt is not legal to sentence a Spanish no-|| Tokay wint.—Dr. Von Derchzer says, “I have drunk 


. ‘ . 
bleman to punishment for life, therefore the supreme court of || some Vokay wine that was forty years old, and which, on 
Malaga have ordered a young noble, convicted of murder, to 
work in the galleys for one hundred years and a day. 


the French medical men in that city continue to admunister, 
with great success against intermittent fevers, the bark of the 
These gentleman assert that it has more power than 


being poured into the oma immediately filled the room with 
I g 


in aromatic ethereal odour.” This is expressed con amore i| 





similar nectar, from ¢ 
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you lived v« 


HOUT 


‘Pray, 


person live 
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irself, sir 


rolden vesse Is 


RAIN 


—As the late pr 


ofessor 


walking near Edinburgh, he met one of those beings 


H 


said the professor, accosting him 
I 


without brains? 


ow, scratchin 


T) 


g his head ; 


“J dint 


* pray, how long ha\ 


The last, best fruit, which comes to late perfection, ¢ 
the kindliest soul, is tenderness towards the hard, ¢ 
I towards the unfortunate, varmth of heart towa 
cold, and philant! towards the misanthropic 
At an evening party lately a gentleman handed his © 
glass of wine : some one asked her if it was Madeira, to 
she replied, “1 presume so, for it came from my dear! 
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